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COMMEMORATIVE ADDRESS. 



t " In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread " was the fiat of 

Omnipotence in the days when the earth was young; and the primal 
curse has become an ultimate blessing. 

At the earliest glimmering of the dawn, labor, with its thousand 
hands, knocks at the gates of the morning; when meridian noon floods 
pur broad land with light and heat, laboring myriads wipe the sweat- 
drops from their faces and the dust of toil from their hands, to eat the 
bread they have so manfully and honestly earned; and when darkness 
and night come bearing on their wings delicious thoughts of rest and 
sleep, what was the curse becomes indeed the blessing. For the corn 
and the grass and the flowers still grow and ripen, and even under the 
death-like shroud of snow, the little seed germinates, and the soil 
gathers new strength and nourishment, as if nature labored for us 
whilst we slept, as a grateful reciprocation of the toil we have bestowed 
upon her in the day. 

It appears tome that the idea of perfect absolute rest is a philosoph- 
ical anomaly, — a physical impossibility: everything in nature either 
advances or recedes, and there is no new or old thing under the sun, 
that stands still. 

In the morning of the Creation, man was fashioned in the image of 
his God; the symmetry of his finely-cut features, his firmly-set head and 
broad shoulders and sinewy arms, his rounded limbs bound together 
with strong thongs of knotted muscles, all indicated the object for 
which he was created, and the destiny that awaited him. The con- 
sciousness of strength and energy, must have been one of the first emo- 
tions that awoke within him, accompanied by a strange wondering as 
to the object and application of these latent powers. For if every 
tiny vein and trembling nerve in the body has its absolute and fitting 
office to perform in sustaining life and consciousness, these muscles 
and sinews that lash together the physical frame were not given to 
man, even when Eden was blessed, to simply sustain him in an upright 
position, or to answer the purposes of mere animal, or even intel- 
lectual gratification. Man was and is to accomplish some great and 
good object, and this not as a mere passive instrument in the hands 
of the Creator, nor could the end of his existence have been the sen- 



suous and indolent enjoyment of the beauties around him; or sus- 
taining his animal life, by luxuriously partaking of the feast that 
Nature might spontaneously spread over the Earth. 

These nerves and sinews, this bone and brain, aye I and this throb- 
bing heart and mysterious soul within us, were all shaped and made 
for active uses and intelligent exercise, and to call labor a curse is to 
deprive life of its meaning, and manhood of its character and strength. 
The penalty of the violated law was to deprive Labor of the absolute 
certainty of its immediate results, and to subject us to the uncertain- 
ties of what we so strangely call good and bad fortune — it was to make 
us conscious that there is a power above mere human skill and effort: — 

" A Divinity that shapes our ends 

Bough hew them as we will." 

So long as we acknowledge this voluntarily, man's labor accomplishes 
its natural and certain results— just as the perfection of mature logic 
leaps instinctively from cause to effect, along its apparently slender 
thread of sequences ; but, when the laws of Nature's God are disre- 
garded, then the blight comes upon the shining grain fields, the worm 
eats the core of the rosy, ripening fruit, the edged wind cuts down the 
tasselled corn, the flowers are shorn of their sweetness, the earth of 
its glory and beauty, and labor is changed from a blessing to a curse, 
and lays its heavy hand upon all of us. 

I have said this as an introduction to my address; but how infinitely 
far, and perhaps not entirely without profit, we might pursue this 
thought, and into how many varied and practical forms we could mould 
it ! Richly colored figures of speech would pass before us, hand in 
hand with the more sombre clad figures of statisticians, and all would 
only prove what I regard as an axiom that well-directed labor is the 
only real happiness, and that idleness and sin are synonymous. 

Centuries ago, long before the spindles began to hum their song, or 
the hammers to ring upon the anvil, — ^long before the cunning artisan 
hewed the stone for a temple to his gods, or the fisherman launched 
his ill-shaped boat to gather the " arrows of the sea, " the first 
prompting of the spirit of labor was to the tillers of the soil, as they 
went forth in those far distant lands to meet the seed time and harvest. 

The origin of labor was coincident with the origin of man, and with 
the first impulse of his nature, be turned to the bosom of his mother 
earth for support and sustenance. The hills began to be speckled 
with flocks and herds. The upland sides of the mountains were yellow 
with grain, and the valleys were fragrant with the smell of fruit blos- 
soms. The blessing of labor was then first understood, and the earliest 
sons of man offered tributes of corn and fruit to the Author of their 
being. How well may our modern aristocracy of professions and pre- 
tentions sink into insignificance when we remember that the first man 
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toas the first farmer^ and it appears to me the only genuine device for 
our armorial bearing is a spade — for by it we have always lived, and 
under it we are at last laid to sleep. 

I trust you will not consider these prefatory remarks inappropriate 
upon an occasion like the present, for I am so keenly conscious ot 
the fact, that you should have chosen for your orator, on this memora- 
ble anniversary, a thoroughly practical man, whose words would have 
been " apples of gold in pictures of silver," that I approach my subject 
with uncertain footsteps. 

Fifty years ago, the Khode Island Society for the Encouragement 
of Domestic Industry was founded, at a meeting holden at Blake's 
Hotel, in the city of Providence, on Thursday evening, the 24th of 
February, A. D. 1820, of a large number of citizens of different parts 
of the State, and the Hon. James D'Wolf was chosen chairman, and 
William E. Kichmond, Esq., secretary, and the following vote was 
passed : — 

" Voted, That the foundation of a society for the promotion of na- 
tional industry within this State is highly necessary to its oest inter- 
ests, and that such a society *be formed." 

And, upon the following evening, primary laws were adopted, with 
a preamble containing the following words : — 

'' The members of this association, therefore, considering the inter- 
ests and improvement of agriculture, of manufactures, and of the me- 
chanical arts, as inseparable, have adopted the name and style of the 
' Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry.' " 

And this clause was subsequently inserted in the charter of the 
Society, granted by the General Assembly at its October session, 
1820. It comprehensively defines the intention of its founders, and 
is a clear statement of the objects of this Society at the time of its 
formation. Fifty years is a great stride in the progress of this nation. 
Fifty years for a man to look back upon are strangely peopled with the 
dim forms of those who have passed away, — are crowded so closely 
with memories, all of them sad and tearful now, even if they were 
once bright and joyous, for the days of a man's life are but threescore 
years and ten, — how few of the little company who met fifty years ago 
at Blake's Hotel are now living. I know of but one survivor out of 
more than twenty; and I would linger over the picture and paint for 
its background the little rural town of Providence, with its population 
of less than twelve thousand; its odd, rustic streets, and queer old 
fashions; its Turk's Head, and great horse chestnut tree in front of 
the Tavern. I would sweep, in imagination, from the streets and marts 
of trade the present eager and busy crowd, whose footsteps are now 
sounding in our ears, and bring back the good old-fashioned men of the 
past, with knee breeches and cocked hats, and powdered hair, — when 



" The old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that. 
Looked so queer," — 

and then summoning from its ruins the Tavern kept by Mr. Blake, I 
would fill the best lower room, with its sanded floor and little panes 
of glass, with the men whose memories we delight to honor. There 
was James Rhodes, afterwards the first President of the Society; and 
James Burrill, distinguished in law and public life ; and Samuel Slater, 
the first king of the cotton spinners; and James D'Wolf, with his 
swarthy face, and diamond eye, and imperial presence; and Albert C. 
Greene, the accomplished lawyer and urbane gentleman; and Free- 
born Sisson, smelling of the salt of commerce and the dust of agricul- 
ture; and Thomas Buffum, one of the fathers of the soil; and Philip 
Allen, a great manufacturer; and last, but not least, William E. Rich- 
mond, who still survives, a pleasant link between the past and the 
present. I believe among the many unrecorded names of those who 
were present, was that of John Howland, for he loved such occasions, 
and shortly afterwards was chosen one of its oflScers. 

I am inclined to believe that this was the first association of its kind 
in the country. There were earlier organizations for the advancement 
of agriculture, and there were semi-political associations to protect 
manufactures and foster the arts; but this was the first society of 
which I can find any record, which united all the varied leading in- 
terests of practical labor under the title of Domestic Industry, and 
applied to them the tender and almost maternal term of Encourage- 
ment 

The Providence Journal, of January 6, 1820, contains the following 
notice: — 

" The manufacturers in this vicinity are respectfully invited to meet 
at the Hotel in this place, (Pawtucket), on Monday next, at 4 o'clock, 
p. m., for the purpose of appointing a delegate to represent them in 
the general convention to be holden at New York, on the 17th of the 
month, and such other business as may come before them at that time." 

According to invitation, the meeting was held at ISTelson's Hotel, in 
Pawtucket, Samuel Slater being appointed Chairman, and Samuel 
Greene, Secretary. James Rhodes and Samuel Greene were .chosen 
delegates to the New York Convention. 

During the meeting, it was " recommended to the Manufacturers ot 
Rhode Island and to such others as may be disposed, to form a Society 
for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, and that a meeting for 
that purpose be notified to be held at Blake's Hotel, in Providence, in 
February next." 

The first meeting, for the formation of the Society, was held on the 
evening of Thursday, the 24th day of February, 1820. The following 
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evening the Society was formed, primary laws adopted, and oflScers 
chosen. These meetings were held at "Blake's Hotel," a building 
which has long ceased to be. It was located on the east side of Mar- 
ket square, " where the What Cheer Building " now stands. The 
building was then, in 1820, an old one, a part of it quite as old as any 
building then in the town of Providence. It had, for a time, and 
whereof neither the legal nor the artificial memory of man runneth to 
the contrary, been a "public house," most generally taking the name 
of the landlord, for the time being, but for many years in the latter 
part of its existence, called the " Manufacturers' Hotel." It is sup- 
posed that Daniel Abbott, who was town clerk in 1677, kept " an 
ordinary," as it was then called, in this house about that time. The 
town meetings were probably held here, and, without corresponding 
profit to the landlord, as appears by his petition to the town for the 
erection of a town house, to " keep their meetings at." 

This house is somewhat noted in the local history of the town.. 
From the balcony, on its west front, the Declaration of Independence 
was read, in 1776, and the news of peace proclaimed, in 1783. ISTo one, 
who recollects this house, will not also bear in mind the beautifiil 
horse chestnut tree which stood at its south front. It was the largest 
tree of the kind in the town, if not in the State, when it was cut down, 
which was at the time the house was giving place to the What Cheer 
Building. No list of the occupants of the house has been preserved. 
Mr. Blake, during whose official career this society came into being, 
subsequently removed to New York, where he sustained his fame as 
a good landlord, which he acquired here. 

Many persons find fault with the long name in which this Society 
rejoices. For their comfort, let them remember that it came very near 
having a longer one, at its inception. The proposition was made, by 
the late Moses Brown, to call it the Khode Island and Providence 
Plantations Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, at 
the first or second meeting, but it was negatived, after discussion. 

The Society obtained a charter of incorporation from the October 
Session of the General Assembly, 1820. The primary laws, embodied 
in the charter, required the annual meeting of the Society to be held 
in the village of Pawtuxet, on the third Wednesday in October, until 
changed by the Society. This was the time and place when and where 
the annual cattle show and exhibition of cloths was held. Then, as now, 
the Society held only one meeting in a year, the business of the Society 
being principally done by a standing committee. This committee held 
its meetings, generally, in Providence, but were not obliged to meet at 
any place other than the one selected by itself. At first, its meetings 
were held quarter-yearly, then monthly, and now bi-monthly, as the 
Society directs. The annual meetings continued to be held in October, 
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on the day of the annual cattle show, until 1850. The primary law, in 
relation to meetings, was altered in October, 1849, after which the annual 
meeting for election was directed to be held in January, on a day to 
be selected by the standing committee. In 1855, the annual meeting 
was appointed to be held on the third Wednesday in January, on 
which day it has been since held. All the annual meetings and fairs 
were held in Pawtuxet until 1846. That year it was held in Kings- 
ton, and after that, at Pawtuxet, until 1850, and then at Providence. 

In the year 1824, the Society erected a hall, for their accommodation, 
in Pawtuxet, in which the elections of the Society were held so long 
as held in Pawtuxet; after which the property was sold. Somewhere 
in the beginning of 1863, the Society established an office in Provi- 
dence, which should be always open. 

Although somewhat startling to our present ideas, it is a quaint and 
interesting fact, that, at its first annual meeting, the Society petitioned 
the General Assembly for a charter and a grant for a lottery, both of 
which it secured, and thenceforward, for many years, the different 
schemes and classes of the Society's lotteries were the subject of fre- 
quent and serious deliberation. 

It appears that a considerable number of the visiting cards of the 
Goddess of Fortune remained in the possession of the Society at a 
comparatively late period, for, in 1848, a vote was passed instructing 
the Secretary to burn the remaining lottery tickets then on hand. 

The altar of the fickle goddess was presided over by a venerable and 
dignified priesthood, for the early law required that the Secretary of 
State should be present at the drawings, and Henry Bowen, of honor- 
able memory, saw that the luck was strictly legal. 

But even these fascinating and glittering resources failed to secure 
immunity from occasional pressing wants, — for the amount of the \ 

Society's property is frequently referred to, and in all the recorded 
instances its fui^ds were low, and in the language of one of the debates, j 

Its fairs were originally cattle shows and exhibitions of cloths, and 
were generally sources of expense, rather than pecuniary profit; and 
for thirty years it had only one general meeting except the annual 
ones, the standing committee, numbering from twenty-four to thirty- 
six members, being the deliberative and working body, meeting always 
quarterly and sometimes much oftener. These meetings were always 
well attended, and their discussions were of great practical interest. 

I intended to cull largely from their records, but their labors were 
so comprehensive and broad, and the industrial interests so numerous, 
which they have discussed, developed and encouraged, that interesting 
and profitable as it would be to review them, I fear that time would 
fail me, Q» an occasion like the present, tp do dlsc;riminative justice. 
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It is a history that must be ably writteni, for it is a narrative of Ameri- 
can IndustriaJ Enterprise tor half a century. 

It is starred thickly with the names of Ehode Island's brightest citi- 
zens. It carries you back to the cradle of infant enterprise in the 
State. It leads you along by the side of quiet but swift flowing 
rivers, that anon are vexed into foam by the ponderous dashing 
of heavy water wheels, and echo with the whirr of the spindles, 
the clash of the loom, and the panting breath and shrill shriek of the 
laboring steam. It points with its hand where sandy and stony des- 
erts of the past "stand decked in living green," or mellowing into 
the golden loveliness of ripening harvests. It shows you under the 
ground where the black diamonds rest, that will soon become as red as 
rubies in the furnace that melts the iron — ^for the sinews and frame of 
the engines that are mightier than the fabled giants, who " piled Ossa 
upon-Felion." Its memories are as sweet and fragrant as the breath 
of the kine that feed upon clover with the dew on it 

During its first years the Society celebrated its anniversaries in a 
truly picturesque and New England macner. They met for business 
in the quiet Uttle village of Pawtuxet, and after that was terminated, 
they would march in a procession, headed by a band of music, and 
accompanied by their invited guests, to the meeting house and listen 
to an address, and then form and march again to the tavern where an 
abundant repast was spread, then they would eat of the fatness of the 
land, and, perhaps, in those primitive days drink of the blood of the 
grape. They gave toasts and made speeches. Politics were rigorously 
excluded; perhaps they were not diriy enough then to be classed as a 
fertilizer. 

During the first few years, a fidr was held annually, except in the 
cholera season, and the time of the Dorr rebellion, or when the treasury 
was unusually depleted. As the Society became older and grew 
stronger its action became more diversified. It published the annual 
addresses delivered before it, — a few well-written agricultural papers 
in 1846-7-8,— but no transactions, until 1860. In 1825, it appropriated 
two hundred and fifty dollars, from its meagre treasury, to assist in dis- 
tributing among our &xmers, at a very low rate, the " New England 
Farmer," an agricultural newspaper. This action was continued in 
varying forms for twenty years, and afterward other similar pubU- 
cations were added. In 1847-8, it was voted to give five dollars worth 
of agricultural books to every town library of ten volumes or upwards. 

One of the most important works it has ever originated was the 
geological survey of the State in 1838-9. A committee memorialized 
the General Assembly upon the subject, and offered to pay five hun- 
dred dollars towards its expenses, and tiie Society co-operated with a 
committee of the General Assembly to secure the services of Dr. Jack- 
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son, the accomplished geologist who made the survey, and also in the 
publication of the results in a volume of remarkable excellence fbr 
scientific accuracy, and which is now as rare in the book market as it 
is intrinsically valuable. 

They caused the bread of all the bakers to be weighed on given 
days, and the results published. They established a small agricul- 
tural school, for a time, atPawtuxet, but the field was too limited and 
the expense great, and it was reluctantly abandoned. ^ 

The published transactions have spread over theili^ a variety of 
modes of useful public action, such as procuring an^ keeping blood 
stocks, bulls, stallions and the like, investigating the ^seases of cattle, 
and the protection of fish and birds, by influencing wholesome legisla- 
tion; and on one occasion, a resolution was adopted with great una- 
nimity, advising the members of the Society to wear no clothing except 
such as was of domestic manufi^cture and native gi^wth. I think it 
is of pleasant interest to quote firom the record of the first annual cele- 
bration. It reads as follows, and sounds not unlike the quaint diction 
of old Pepy's diary : — 

" At half-past eleven of the clock, a procession consisting of the 
members of the Society and of citizens very friendly to its objects, was 
formed under the directioji of !^. Tully Dorrance, marshal of the day, 
and moved, preceded by a band of music, from Mr. Aborn's tavern 
to the meeting house, where, after prayer by the Kev. Mr. Custis, and 
the performance of sacred music appropriate to the occasion, John 
Howland, Esq., by appointment of the committee of arrangements, 
delivered a neat and perspicuous address, in exemplification of the 
objects of the Society, and the utility of such institutions, generally." 

This address is described by the Providence American as " learned 
without pretension, ingenious without subtlety, and philosophical 
without abstruseness." It briefly " traced the progress of the useful 
arts from their rude conditioi^ at the flrst settlejnent of our forefathers 
in America, to their present state of improvement and promise. The 
reciprocal relations of agriculture, manufactures and the mechanics 
arts were illustrated with much perspicuity, and in his explanation of 
the design of the society, the orator ftirnished the most unqualifled 
evidence of claims to the patronage of the community." The address 
closed with the following characteristic language: — V 

" On the Fourth of July, 1776, we became politically independent. 
But we shall not be independent in the true and moral sense of that 
term till every man is clothed in garments of American manufacture, 
and our exports (of domestic origin) shall equal our imports from for- 
eign countries. One of the objects of this Society, in union with every 
other Society that has similar views, is to aid in the accomplishment 
and full establishment of this true independence, and though most of 
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the fethers have feUen asleep who signed the first declaration, yet may 
God grant that the present generation may not follow them to the 
tomh until the second shall be ratified and established." 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the weather, a large con- 
course of people assembled from various parts of the State, and mani- 
fested a lively interest in the success of the infant institution. The 
exhibition of stock, manufeictured articles, and improvements in 
machinery were very satisfactory, and gave evidence of future excel- 
lence in all the departments of home industry. 

The dinner at Aborn's Hotel, that followed the exercises in the 
church, was a handsome spread, and entirely satisfactory to the large 
number of gentlemen who sat down to the table. Total abstinence, we 
are constrained to say, was not, at that time, the predominant sentiment, 
and the reporter of the occasion informs us that " the company were 
regaled, whfle at table, with several bottles of red and and white cur- 
rant wine, made by the Messrs. Dyer, of this town." 

This was upon the 18th day of October, 1820, just in the purple and 
golden days of the delicious Indian Summer. Well can we imagine 
how the blue haze hung over the cool-running Pawtuxet, as it sped 
toward jSTarragansett Bay, laden with the yellow leaves of Autumn like 
a mimic Pactolus. But fifty years have passed away, and good old 
John Howland, who spake to them the words of truth and soberness, 
has since that day ripened and fallen into the ground, and sprung up 
again and reached the stars. 

Of that little procession, almost all are gone before us. They were 
nearer the head of the line, and have reached the distant country 
toward which we are moving. In half a century more another speaker 
will address another audience, and what we say and do here, to-day, 
will be a mere tradition, — the very leaves on which it is written will be 
" touched with the frosts of time." 

In 1821, a vote of the standing committee was passed, appropriating 
four hundred dollars to be distributed in premiums at the next annual 
meeting. Subsequently a committee was appointed to raise $1200, and 
as a sort of logical sequence, a lottery was drawn. The Hamilton 
Society, of Brown University, was present with them at the anniver- 
sary, and the address of the Hon. Tiistam Burges was received with 
great applause. This was in the palmy days of the orator, whose keen 
and glittering steel never rusted. His address was published by the 
Society in 18?2, with a scheme of a lottery on its back. 

This year, the Treasurer's report showed a favorable balance of 
S721.83. The annual address was delivered by Kev. Mr. Wilson, of 
Providence, whose name is a pleasant household word, and an ode, 
written by Albert G. Greene, was sung. 
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In 1826, "some horses were exhibited for premiums, but the- com- 
mittee did not feel empowered to award them." 

The next year, a motion was made to memorialize Congress to increase 
the tariff, and the committee on stock, for the first time, state the 
importance of breeding from the best imported stock. In 1825, the 
Society erected a hall inPawtuxet, at a cost of Sl,500; and, June 2lBt, 
they met in the ancient State House, at Newport, but there were only 
eight persons present. In 1826-7, they petitioned the General Assem- 
bly for leave to sell domestic good's at auction free of duties, and paid 
some premiums for stock. 

Up to 1833, there was little in the transactions of especial interest; 
but then they petitioned the General Assembly to exempt the Society's 
property from taxation, which was granted in 1841. In 1836, the Agri- 
cultural School was suspended, and the tools ordered to be sold at auc- 
tion, — and January 20, 1841, the subject of millet, Indian corn and 
grain crops, presented by Mr. Goodwin, was referred to the agricultu- 
ral committee with instructions to report. This is the first reference of 
a similar character to a committee. 

In 1842, Kev. Dr. Wayland delivered an address before the Society, 
which has since become historical, for its strong logic, practical knowl- 
edge and devoted piety. In 1843, it was voted that the dinner be at 
one o'clock, and the election of officers immediately afterwards. I 
should judge that this regime would tend to unite discordant factions 
and promote unamimity. 

September 20th, 1845, the resources were estimated at $14,441.40, — 
and in 1847, the Society sold its hall in Pawtuxet, and a lot of ground 
to the school district. In 1849, the primary laws were altered, making 
Providence, or the place directed by the Society, the place of meet- 
ing of the Society, and altering the time of the annual meeting. In 
1855, it was voted that a " disposition to offer more liberal premiums 
than has heretofore been adopted by our Society, on similar occasions, 
is deemed absolutely necessary to insure an exhibition of the best ■ 
stock, as well also as to make our pecuniary success more probable." 

September 11 to September 15, a great and successful horse and cat- 
tle exhibition was held at Washington Trotting Park, and a banquet 
wss provided for the Society and its invited guests, among whom were 
many distinguished gentlemen, including the Governor of the State, 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Massachusetts, and the President of 
Brown University. 

In 1856, there were proceedings relating to the culture of flax and 
hemp ; cows and the cattle market, and an analysis of various soils. In 
1857, the secretary was directed, to keep a record of the deaths of mem- 
bers of the Society, and to report the same to the annual meeting, 
with such biographical notices of the deceased as he could collect. 
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This measure provides for the society a correct list of its members, 
and it is but paying a proper tribute of respect to deceased associates, 
to place the time and place of their deaths on our records, with 
acknowledgments for the aid they may have personally and officially 
given to the cause of domestic industry. It may also aid in solving 
vexed questions of genealogy in fUture times. 

The attention of the standing committee, in its reports of this year,* 
Ti:as directed to the manu&cturing as well as* agricultural resources ot 
the State, and an able report upon the united interests forms a portion 
of the published transactions. 

In 1850, the Rhode Island Horticultural Society united with this 
organization in its annual £Etir, which was considered beneficial. In 
1859, the distinguished Secretary, Hon. William R. Staples, made a 
report with annexed schedule of the patents and patentees in Rhode 
Islands, from 1798 to 1859, and this was afterward annually continued. 
In 1861, the commissioners made an extended report upon the cattle 
disease, which was then very prevalent, and its treatment In 1862, 
the published transactions contained a report upon fruits for general 
cultivation, mid while during the intervening years the Society steadily 
advanced and extended its sphere of usefulness, yet its greatest suc- 
cess was achieved in 1867, when, during the first week in September, 
the New England Agricultural Society, in accordance with previous 
invitation and extensive arrangements, held its Mr at Karragansett 
Park with the Rhode Island Society. The wealth and industry of the 
entire State labored assiduously to crown this great undertaking with 
deserved success, and Major General O. O. Howard, of the United 
States army, delivered the address. 

The Nation had just arisen from the bloody field of a tei*ible, civil 
war, the arts of peace had slumbered until the sleep seemed like unto 
death. The consumers of the country had almost infinitely increased, 
and the producers had decreased in an equally startling ratio. Sweat- 
ing dusty labor had left its plow in the half-turned furrow at morn- 
ing, and before night was a blue artillery man, mounted on a rattling 
caisson, bound for the war. Heated in the fire of patriotism, the very 
blows of adverse fortune had beaten the " plowshares into swords, 
and the pruning hooks into spears." 

A change so startling and marvellous, so instantaneous and radical, 
the Muse of History has never before recorded, and the gorgeously 
adorned fables of oriental imagination, the spell of magical enchanters 
and the goMen light of Aladdin's wonderful lamp, have but little 
surpassed in their weird power of transition, the plain and true recoi:d 
of the beginning of our war. "To-day at peace, to-morrow at war." 

In the morning, starting from the quiet employments pursued for 
half a century, and at high noon, standing armed and equipped and 
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ready for the clash of battle and the contest of armies. This is no 
time for me to paint a picture of the war; for long years the earth and 
sky and air seemed red with blood, and the fair land was gashed and 
scarred with graves, and the fields plowed with whistling shot and 
screeching shell. 

We buried our dead, and under bitter tears the flowers sprang up, 
and at length (for what night so long or so starless that it knows no 
morning) the war was orer, the Union was preserved, the slaves were 
free, and peace came like a benediction, — ^and then occurred another 
transition as marvellous as that at the commencement of the war. 
The soldiers folded their tents, stacked their muskets, unbuttoned the 
gold, doffed the blue, and almost before the bands had ceased playing 
" Home, sweet Home," they were all farmers and artisans, mechanics 
and merchants again, and the vexed problem of national prosperity 
was worked back with its balance on the credit side, — for the produ- 
cers were more numerous than the consumers. Your united exhibi- 
tion of 1867 was a fitting commemoration of the return of the nation 
to the arts of peace. 

Gentlemen of the Society — it is no idle and unmeaning flattery for 
me to say, that the spirit which animates this organization, the ideas 
which John Howland and your founders sowed fifty years ago, the 
domestic industry which your name embalms and your efforts foster, was 
the prominent and controlling element that fought our battles and 
achieved our victories. When Ben Butler marched to the rescue of 
the Capitol, the soldiers who put together the disjointed locomotive 
engines wei-e the mechanics who built them in Kew England work- 
shops. The hands of stalwart smiths, directed by the brain of a 
mighty mechanic, closed up the rivets of the little iron cheese box that 
rolled over the waves of the sea, and gored the monster Merrimac to 
death. 

Secession newspapers were converted into abolition tracts, when 
northern soldiers, in southern printing offices, dropped the musket and 
seized the composing stick. The men who climbed up the steeps of 
Lookout Mountain were sure-footed, because they had guided the plow 
over rocky places. The warriors who followed Grant and Sherman 
and Sheridan and Burnside were tireless, because they had been 
toilers, and the flash of steel and smoke and roar of artillery had no 
fear for those who had forged iron all night at a white heat, — ^who had 
watched the quivering shuttle fly like a gleam of light, or had stirred 
the fire under the boilers, or oiled the engines where the steam fiend 
pants, and may burst its iron egg shell. 

Industry accomplishes everything in practical active life, and it was 
an adage of the old Latins, centuries ago, that " To labor is to pray." 
I see no reason why the first clause of the commandment, " six days 
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Shalt thou labor," is not as mandatory as the injunction to rest on the 
seventh. 

Do you suppose the pure white flower of the Kew England Sabbath 
would ever have bloomed and perfumed the whole week if the Pilgrim 
Fathers had not been strong-hearted, strong-armed, laboring men, who 
planted it among the rocks at Plymouth? 

I wish it was possible for any words of mine to infuse greater 
strength and energy into this good cause, for the field of its usefiilness 
is broadening every day, and this not alone in absolutely practical life. 
You should store the mind of the statesman and publicist with facts 
and information to strengthen him in the forum. 

Politicians know little and care less for the vast material interests of 
the country. There are great finaAcial problems to be solved in the 
next few years, which make the brain swim to contemplate them. 
There are antagonisms and destructive rivalries in production and 
manu^ture that, as they loom up before us in the near future, 
threaten to crush New England industry. 

We must work with our hands and brain, for intelligent and edu- 
cated labor is the only permanently successful industry. 

How shall we protect manufactures and encourage domestic industry 
in Ehode Island? It will not answer to rely entirely upon making 
every drop of water in our rivers work its passage over and over 
again to the ocean. It is not enough to make the tireless steam toil 
incessantly, or the fiirmer work and sweat over his sand and rocks, 
to cause them to bud and blossom as the rose. Our State is so small, 
it is in danger of absorption ; and even New England is so little a 
spot upon the map, that industry must be linked with intelligence, and 
intelligence with sound morality, and the three united in representa- 
tive men, in dignified and forcible statesmanship, to preserve our 
institutions and protect our interest. 

If you doubt this to-day, it will be irresistibly forced home upon you 
to-morrow, and you will learn how very close to the bone the imcon- 
scious tooth of humanity is always gnawing. 

But the beautiful motto upon the anchor of our State is " Hope*" 
It cheered our others in their earlier struggles. It has glowed into 
letters of fire in the dark times that have tried men's souls, and we 
labor for its accomplishment, — ^we pray for its realization. 
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